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COBLENTZ, 



Coblentz owes its name to its position. It is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Rhine and the Moselle, and the Romans, who built a 
fortress there thirteen years before the Christian era, called it 
Confluent la, or Confluentes. From this Latin appellation, slightly 
Germanised, is derived Coblentz ; the name by which the town 



Verdun, a.d. 843, were discussed at an imperial diet in the 
cathedral at Coblentz. After having formed part of the kingdom of 
Lorraine, in pursuance of this treaty, Coblentz was re-united to the 
empire of Germany in 978, by Otho the Great. During the 
next two centuries, though the town nominally passed into the 




VIEW OK COBLENTZ. TAKKN FROM THE HEIGHT OF 1HRENBREITSTE1N. 



occupying the same site is now known. At the time when Anto- 
ninus wrote his " Itinerarium," the fortress contained about a 
thousand inhabitants. After the Romans came the Franks, whose 
kings built a palace at Confluent ia, called Cophelnuci. When the 
three sons of Louis the Debonnaire divided among their selves the 
empire «>f Charlemagne, the preliminaries of the famous treaty of 



hands of several possessors, the inhabitants gradually advanced in 
wealth and freedom, until at length they succeeded in completely 
throwing off the yoke of subjection, and made Coblentz one of the 
chief centres of commerce in Germany. It extended, not merely 
below Ehreubreitstein, but along the left bank of the Moselle, 
where mav now be traced the remains of the ancient town. 
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Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the archbishops of 
Treves wished to fortify Coblentz, nominally to protect it against 
foreign attack, but, really, to increase their power and recover the 
liberties which the people had extorted from them. At first, the 
people were rather favourable to the project, and voted funds for 
the construction of an outer wall ; but afterwards, seeing the snare 
ihat was laid for them, they opposed it with equal zeal. The result 
was, a violent insurrection, followed by a bloody war which lasted 
two years, and ended in the capture of the town by the archbishop, 
under whose successors it remained till the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Baudouin of Luxembourg, the last of these, gained abso- 
lute authority over the town, but was also its great benefactor. He 
surrounded it with fortifications ; enlarged Ehrenbreitstein, then 
called Hermannstein ; built the old bridge over the Moselle ; de- 
stroyed all the castles within his territory from which the barons 
and knights emerged to waylay and plunder the defenceless 
traveller, arid ? established peace and order throughout the district ; 
leaving Coblentz a flourishing, if not a free town. After his death, 
in 1367, Ooblentz experienced great alternations of fortune. During 
the Thirty /-Years' War, it was thrice taken by the Swedes, the 
French, and tthe Imperialist forces. In 1688, Boufflers, having 
failed to H&ke-ity reduced it to ashes. During the revolutionary 
war at the close of -the last century, it was the chief asylum for 
French emigrants;^ In 1794 it was taken by Marceau, and made 
the chief town of a French department. 

Since the- conclusion of the peace in 1815, Coblentz, has belonged 
to Prussia, and it now forms the capital of the Rhenish provinces, 
upon which France is perhaps not unfairly suspected of looking 
with an evil eye. \ The population amounts to 20,000, or, if we 
-include Ehrenbreitstein and the garrison, 26,000. In a military 
point of vieWy' Coblentz; is not without importance. Since it has 
been united to Prussia, much has been done to render it proof 
against attack, and it is now considered one of the strongest defences 
of that side of the Prussian dominions. The fortifications, which 
are constructed on the most improved principles, extend over a 
large space, and are capable of containing as many as 100,000 men. 
Ehrenbreitstein, on the other side of the Rhine, which is connected 
with" Coblentz. by- a bridge of boats, being also strongly fortified, 
adds still further to the strength of its position as a bulwark of the 
Prussian kingdom. 

The interior of the town presents few objects of interest. The 
old town — that is, the part nearer the Moselle— is rather animated ; 
but the streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty.: • Though the new 
town, which extends behind the Royal Castle — a building raised by 
Clement Wenceslas, the last bishop-elector of Treves— has regular and 
straight streets, the number of persons to be seen there is so small that 
it appears nt first sight uninhabited. But, to see Coblentz fairly, it 
is necessary to disembark from the steam-boat, and go behind a 
frightful wall, which, without; answering any useful purpose, com- 
pletely Jiides from view the quay, the Royal Castle, the government 
palace, splendid hotels,- and fine private houses. One must also go 
across the bridge of boats —more than a quarter of a mile in length — 
and ascend the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, or the neighbouring heights 
of PfafFendorf, from either of which positions may be obtained one 
of the most beautiful views on the borders of the Rhine. At your 
feet you have the Rhine, which has only just issued from the moun- 
tains; and, joined by the Moselle, rolls along the waters of the latter 
unmingled at nrst'with its own, with graceful meanderings at the foot 
of smiling hills, which skirt its right bank as far as the distant chain 
of mountains lost in the horizon. At the junction ot the two rivers 
Coblentz, enriched by 'her commerce, which is increasing every year, 
seems already too-much confined by the limits of the fortifications. 
Every quarter of an hour the bridge, over which an incessant crowd 
of people are passing, opens, to let either a steamer or a number of 
towing-vessels go through. On the left you see Fort Alexander 
and Fort Constantine ; on the right Fort Francis, which is on the 
left bank of the Moselle ; and beyond the Moselle, and the Rhine 
a vast plain, interspersed with villages, extending westward and 
northward as far. as the volcanic mountains of Maifeld and Eifel. 
While beholding the cultivated richness of this undulating plain, 
one cannot help calling to mind the numerous battles which have 
been fought there, from the time when Caesar marched triumphantly 
over it to the day when Marceau and Hoche were buried there. 
ByrPT, in his " Childe Harold/' thus alludes to Coblentz : — 



" By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground 
There is a small and simple pyramid, 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mound ; 
Beneath its base' are heroes* ashes hid — 
Our enemy's — but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceau ! o'er whose early tomb, • 
Tears, big tears, gush'd from the rough soldier's lid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 

Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume. 

Brief, brave, and glorious, was his young career, 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes, 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Fray for his gallant spirit's bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom's champion, one of those, 
The few in number, who had not o'erstept 
The charter to chastise, which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept.' 1 



THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Recent and current events have once more given temporary interest 
t) the Greek islands of the Mediterranean, where the weak game 
of revolution and piracy is being played. Much has been said of 
the Ionian Islands, which would fain take part with Russia at this 
moment. Some account of the history, etc., of the protectorate may 
not be out of place. 

The origin of th e word Ionian is doubtf u 1 . We find Io giving the name, 
according to iEschylus and Hyginus ; and Ionios according to Strabo. 
The ancient names of Corfu were many, while the modern is derived 
from Koruphoi. Boccaccio calls it Gurfo. The ancient, capital — 
where Nausithoos dwelt— -is supposed to have been situated on the 
promontory opposite Epirus. There are now no remains save a few 
pillars. It is now called Palacopolo, and has many more recent 
antiquities. There are also remains of a fort erected by Michael 
Comnenus. , . • 

The early history of Corcyra is veiled in uncertainty ; but we 
hive some evidence that a colony of Colchians settled there 1349 
years before our era. In time it became a powerful nation through 
its maritime supremacy. Seven hundred and three years before 
Christ, the Corinthians sent a colony, and four hundred and fifteen 
years afterwards, Agathocles, of Syracuse, captured it. After being 
oicupied by the Illyrian queen, Teuta, it fell into the hands ot the 
Romans. 

In the twelfth century it passed from Manuel Comnenus, emperor 
of Byzance, to Roger Normannus, king of Sicily, from whom it was 
taken by Leon Vitrano, a Genoese pirate. The pirate was 
subsequently captured and hanged by PietroZane, doge of Venice. 

Corfu remained in the hands of the Venetians until the end of 
the eighteenth century, despite repeated attacks of the Turks, who 
in 1714 besieged Corfu with 30,000 men, but were beaten back by 
General Schomburg. The island became French in the early days of 
Bonaparte; but was wrested from them in 1799 by a Russian and 
Turkish force. It became a republic protected by Russia and the 
Porte, but was restored to France, and then finally became again a 
republic under the protection of England, whose commissioner 
resides at Corfu; "and," says Dod well, "its little rebellions, 
murders, and intrigues are now at an end." The Turks called the 
island Franconesia. ■•.,'! 

The surface of the island of Corfu is 227 square miles, and is 
chiefly mountainous. Speaking of the fortsj Dod well says : "There 
were two forts in Corcyra, one of which was called Hyllaihos by 
Thucydides ; and the other, the great fort; designated by the same 
author as 7rpbg ayopav, before the Agora. The mouth of the 
former opens towards the east ; at the entrance is a pointed rocky " 
island called irovdiKo vrjai, or the Island of Rats. The fort must 
have been formerly capacious and good, and sheltered from every 
wind ; but it is at present so filled up with sand and mud that even 
small boats enter it with difficulty. The surrounding country is 
the most delightful that can be imagined ; it is encircled by hills of 
varied forms, which are richly shaded by the deep verdure of the 
olive, intermingled with the foliage of the orange, the pomegranate, 
the fig, the almond, and the cypress. Thus it has the soft aspect of 
a freshwater lake, environed by every rural charm. ' The village 
of Chrynda is situated in the immediate vicinity. There a limpid 



